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ABSTRACT 



The first chapter of this report, "Career and 
Autonomy in College Women," by Joseph Katz deals with the career 
choice of undergraduate women at San Jose City Colleqe and Stanford 
University. Chapter 2, "Adult Women at Work and at Home," by Joseph 
Katz, and Chapter 3, "Career-Oriented versus Home-Oriented Women," by 
Marjorie M. Lozoff, present data based on questionnaire responses 
from alumnae of Santa Rosa Junior College and Stanford University who 
were between 26 and 50 years old in 1968, from hour-by-hour diaries 
of two full days in the lives of 17 college educated adult women in 
the San Erancisco Peninsula area, and from interviews with 27 of the 
women who had completed the questionnaires. Chapter 4, "Images of 
Women in Women's Magazines," by Peggy Comstock, presents a content 
analysis of a selected number of women's magazines in terms of the 
attitudes toward education, career, and home that are held or 
presumably held, by middle-class adult women. Chapter 5, "Selected 
Bibliography on Women: 1950-1969," by Peggy Comstock, presents a 
survey of an annotated bibliography of the literature on the 
educational and occupational situation of adult women. The 
questionnaire results, the questionnaire form, and the interview 
protocol are presented in the appendix. (AE) 
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The study here reported was performed under a grant from the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Most of the data discussed in 
this report derive from questionnaire responses from alumnae of 
Santa Rosa Junior College and Stanford University who were between 
26 and 50 years old in 1968. In the work leading up to the ques- 
tionnaire we conducted group interviews with college-educated adult 
women from the San Francisco Peninsula area and obtained from 17 
adult women hour by hour diaries of two full days in their lives. 
After we had received the questionnaires from our respondents we 
interviewed 27 of them to obtain more detailed information about 
what they had told us in the questionnaires. The Questionnaire 
form and the Interview Protocol are reproduced as Appendices B and C. 
The data from the questionnaires, diaries, and interviews are dis- 
cussed in Chapters 2 and 3. Appendix A gives the questionnaire 
distributions. 

As part of our study we conducted a content analysis of a sel- 
ected number of women’s magazines to see what we could learn from 
them about attitudes to education, career, and home held, or pre- 
sumably held, by middle class adult women. Peggy Comstock conducted 
this analysis and reports it in Chapter 4. She also made a survey 
of the literature on the educational and occupational situation of 
adult women and provides an annotated bibliography as Chapter 5. 

The people participating in this study have a long-term interest 
in research on the education and development of adult women* A prior 
study at the Institute for the Study of Human Problems, under a grant 
from the U.S. Department of Labor, examined the determinants of occu- 
pational choice in college students. A chapter by Joseph Katz in the 
report of that study entitled "Class, Character and Career" (1969), 
dealt with the career choice of undergraduate women at San Jose City 
College and Stanford University. It is reproduced here as Chapter 1 
because it provides data about an earlier stage in the lives of women 
similar to those studied for this Report. Marjorie Lozoff recently 
reported to the U.S. Office of Education an analysis of data obtained 
in our Institute’s Student Development Study entitled College 
Influences on the Role Development of Female Undergraduates (1969). 

In the first half of our study we were much benefited by the presence 
of Helen Astin at our Institute. She participated in the design of 
our study, the preparation, of our questionnaire, and the interviewing. 
She also wrote The Woman Doctorate in America (1969) while at our 
Institute. Amber Henninger, Harold A. Korn, and Carol Peterson 
participated in the planning and execution of our study during its 
first half. 
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Ronald Starr was in charge of developing the coding manual, 
coding and data processing and gave valuable assistance in the 
statistical analyses of the data. The section concerned with 
political affiliation in Chapter 2 is based on an earlier draft 
by him. Joan Brennan exercised considerable editorial skills in 
Chapters 2 and 3, The following gave valuable research and sec- 
retarial assistance: Joan Brennan, Diana Deverell, Billy Jean 

Johnson, Carol Peterson. 

Carole Leland assisted us with her counsel throughout the 
planning of the research. Special thanks are due to Richard Pearson 
and John M. Duggan for sponsoring our work. The following members 
of the College Entrance Examination Board advisory board and staff 
met with the Institute staff at the inception of our study and we 
are grateful to them for their stimulating ideas and encouragement: 
Jack Arbolino, Constance Smith, John Valley and Warren Willingham. 



Joseph Katz, Ph.D. 
Executive Director 
Institute for the Study of 
Human Problems 
Stanford University 



August 1970 
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Uncertainty in Deciding on a Career and the Search for Identity 

Two years after their graduation in 1965, 20% of the Stanford 
women are in graduate school and 52% are employed. Sixty-two percent 
of the Stanford men are in graduate school* 21% are employed, and 14% 
are in the military service (Table 7) • How firmly are they committed 
to their careers? In a four-year intensive interview study, preceding 
the one reported here, we had followed most of the 1965 graduates from 
their entrance into college through their graduation. We discovered in 
that study that even by the end of their senior year many students had 
not made their occupational decision in any clearcut manner. The fact 
that they were graduating required them to make some sort of declara- 
tion. Eighty-five percent of the iuen and 64% of the women headed 
towards graduate school. But their attitude to their -'chosen" fields 
was very tentative and experimental as is illustrated in the following 
quotation from a senior who was asked the reasons for entering law school. 

"What else could I go into? I don't want to go on and 
study economics in graduate school because I don't want to 
become a professor of economics or an economist. I'm very 
happy I majored in it, I enjoyed it, but I'm not trying to 
make it a career. I don't want to go in the army now because 
I want to go to graduate school and now is the time to do it. 

I want to study law. It's going to be a real tool. Even if 
I don't become a lawyer, I've got to know something about it 
and I think it's fairly valuable knowledge. I think studying 
law demands logic. I think also the ability to express myself 
well and think clearly is going to help me, no matter what I 
do. So those are two reasons why I want to go into it, I 
think I can do a lot of things with a law degree and I think 
I'm going to enjoy studying law, at least after the first year 
I'll enjoy it. I think I'll enjoy it then. But this is the 
only reasonable course I have open to me, I think. It's the 
one that's the most appealing. I haven't set myself toward 
the law. In fact I can see I don't really want to become a 
practicing lawyer. I don't have that desire. I may over time. 

But I'm a neophyte. Even though my father's a lawyer I really 
don't know what it entails, how much I like it. And my father 
loves what he's doing, he just wouldn't want to do anything 
else. He loves what he's doing. He's just perfectly happy. 

Yet I'm not sure I would be happy working 60 to 70 hours a week." 





J* This chapter is part of a report to the JJ.S. Department pf Labor 
enti tled Class, Character, and Career (1969)„ and ,is_ayailable from 
the Clearinghouse ^ pr Federal Scientif ic^and .Teclmical.. Information, . 
Springfield, Virginia. The chapter is included here because it 
reports Stanford and junior college undergraduate women and affords 
a comparison with the data on Stanford and junior college alumnae 
reported in Chapter II. 

Joseph Katz and Associates. No Time for Youth . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1968, 8 ff. 
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Three factors in the college situation help to explain the 
uncertainty of commitment on the part of many students. (1) In 
their college courses and their college environment the students 
are not usually exposed to the experiences that are like those 
that they will find in their future professions. (2) In their 
summer work few students are exposed to experiences that would 
make occupational selection more concrete. We found that only 
15% of the Stanford men had jobs in the summer before their 
sophomore year that could be classified as "serai -prof essional", 
that is, jobs that require a certain amount of skill which could 
be considered as a lower step towards the profession. Even in the 
summer before their senior year only 20% of the Stanford men and 
7% of the Stanford women were engaged in such jcbs.^ (3) The 
students during their college years were still strongly involved 
in a search for identity, for clarification of what they were like 
and what meaning they wanted to give to their lives. The search 
for an occupation was incidental to and dependent on the outcome 
of the identity-seeking. 



The minority of those who were pursuing a definite occupational 
plan seemed to fall into two groups: The one consisted of those 

who before or in college had discovered a talent in themselves 
that they could pursue in a relatively assertive and unconflicted 
way. The other consisted of these who had more or less foreclosed 
self -questioning and for whom the occupational "commitment 11 was a 
security blanket. 
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Table 1 



Decision Made about Future Occupation or Career 
(in percent) 

Stanford 



Men Women 





Fresh . 


Soph. 


Junior 


Senior 


Fresh . 


Soph . 


Junior 


Senior 




(N=76) 


(N=64) 


(N=74) 


(N=97) 


(N=94) 


(N=67) 


(N=87) 


(N=88) 


Yes 


33 


39 


62 


65 


33 


45 


49 


67 


No 


67 


61 


38 


35 


67 


55 


51 


33 



Significance of difference for men p-^.001 
Significance of difference for women p^.001 

i 

As Table 1 indicates, a third of the Stanford men and women who 
participated in the study here reported declare themselves as not 
having decided on an occupation even as seniors. The trend is for 
postponement. While 35% of the freshman women and .30% of the men 
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Joseph Katz and Associates. 



Op . cit . » 38-40. 
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want to decide on a career some time after graduation, 48% of 
the senior women and 38%> of the senior men want to do so (Table 2), 
Of those who have decided on an occupation, 41% of the senior men 
are very sure that they have made the best choice as compared 
with 19% of the freshman men. Only 21% of the senior women are 
very sure and the senior women are less sure than students from 
the earlier classes (Table 3). 

Table 2 

Wish to Defer Occupational Choice until after College Graduation 

(in percent) 

Stanford 



Men Women 



Fresh 


Soph 


Junior 


Senior 


Fresh 


Soph 


Junior 


Senior 


(N=73) 


(N=61) 


(N=74) 


(N=97) 


(N=91) 


(N=67) 


(N=89) 


(N=86] 


Already 16 


21 


28 


46 


18 


31 


29 


40 


decided* 


After gradu- 30 


52 


49 


38 


35 


39 


47 


48 


ation 


Other 54 


26 


23 


15 


49 


30 


25 


11 


Significance of difference 


i for men p < ,001 









Significance of difference for women p<.001 

*The difference in the figures of ^already decided” between this table 
and Table 1 may indicate that some of the decisions in Table 1 were 
to delay occupational choice. 



Table 3 



Certainty that They Made Best Occupational Choice 
(Figures are percents of those students who have made a decision) 







Men 


Stanford 


Women ' 






Fresh 


Soph Junior 


Senior 


Fresh 


Soph Junior 


Senior 




(N=26) 


(N=24) (N=46) 


(N=65) 


(N=3 1) 


(N=31) (N"42) 


(N=61) 


Very sure 


19 


29 30 


41 


29 


. 32 


35 


21 


Moderately 
sure to very 
unsure 


80 


71 70 

* 


58 


71 


68 


65 


, 79 



Significance of difference for men p<.01 
Significance of difference for women p>.10 
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While a third of the seniors have not decided on an occupation even 
formally, many of the remainder, as we indicated, declare a "choice” because 
it is required by the social -educational network they find themselves in. 

f These declarations are not voluntary because not only is going to college for 

many people no longer a matter of choice, but also, for an increasing number 

* of people, going on to graduate or professional school is becoming a pre - 

js‘ determined event. While students thus may not be choosing in a very autono- 

* mous fashion, each step they take has its own determining power and it may 
well be that may of them will end up in an occupation not because of their 

, own deliberations but because by small increments the decision has been 

mad for them rather than by; them. 

For the men it is usually not a matter of coice whether they will 
seek a paying occupation or not. The situation for the women is further 
complicated by the fact that they usually are not under the necessity to 
seek a paying occupation. (The women may well provide a model of how men 
will act in the future when more of them may be free of occupational necessity.) 
It is of particular interest, therefore, that even in as academically able 
a group of students as the Stanford women, the orientation toward occupa- 
tional roles is a very "traditional" one, even though, as we will later 
see, there is a high valuation of the occupational life. The Stanford 
women give responses quite similar to those of the women at San Jose City 
College who are academically and socially much less privileged. In both 
schools the women are oriented towards family and their biggest occupational 
aspiration is towards elementary and secondary school teaching (Table 4) . 

; * This is an occupation they will not practice particularly during the years 

when their own children are young; while almost everyone expects to work 



\ Table 4 

Women g s Career Plans 
(in percent) 

. Stanford San Jose 

(H-356) (N=167) 





Present 


Job Expected 


Present 


Job Expected 




Choice 


In Ten Years 


Choice 


In Ten Years 


Housewife 


0 


23 


0 


12 


Elementary, Secondary 
School teacher 


19 


21 


22 


26 


College teacher 


5 


7 


2 


1 


Nurse, medical, or dental 
technician 


1 


1 


21 


18 


Social sciences, psychological 
counseling 


8 


13 


5 


8 


Sales person, secretary, 
office worker 


2 


3 


11 


12 


Writer, artist, editor, etc. 


4 


7 


1 


3 


Other occupations 


11 


15 


13 


14 


No response or don’t know 


50 


10 


25 


6 



O 




X 



1 

S." 



I full time before they have children, very few plan to do so when 

I their children are young. Moreover, close to half of the women 

I • do not plan to work full time after their children are older 

f; x (Table. 5). 

jj| < 

| 'h' Table 5* * 

I 

| Stanford Senior Women's Work Plans after Having Children 

f * (in percent) 

I ' (N=212) 



s' 

I. 



I 







! 

£■ 



$ 



I 

)!■ 

k 

s 



tl 









Before Having 


Children 


Children 


Children 


I plan to work 


Children 


Under 6 


6 to 12 


Older 


Full time 


78 


4 


12 


43 


Part time 


15 


21 


34 


43 


Not at all 

I accept my wife's working 


4 

Men 

(N=272) 


71 


49 


9 


Full time 


75 


4 


8 


39 


Part time 


21 


18 


37 


44 


Not at all 


4 


77 


54 


17 



*These data come from the study reported in Joseph Katz and Associates. 
No Time for Youth. 



When one looks at the responses of women in each of the four 
college years one finds that their employment plans remain stable 
(Table 6) in spite of the great increase in intellectual sophisti- 
cation and performance during college and in spite of the push o£ 
an environment that seems to stress professional achievement as 
almost the only human value. This may be one indication that the 
pull of social values and norms outweighs the incentives of the 
college environment. Such an inference receives further support 
from the fact that the men are in complete harmony with the women 
on the women f s occupational plans (Table 5) --a harmony that often 
does not obtain when the two sexes look at other aspects of the female 
role. Additional support comes from there seemingly being no change 
in occupational aspirations over two generations, in spite of the 
many changes in behavior arid attitudes that have otherwise taken place. 
About the same percentages of students expect to concentrate on 
being housewives ten years after graduations as are found in their 
mothers 1 generation. Fifty-four percent of the Stanford women seniors 
in 1965 planned on being housewives ten years. later. They listed 
housewife as the occupation of 62% of their mothers.^ 



3 

Joseph Katz and Associates. 0^. cit. , 22. 
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Table 5 

Women ! s Work Plans after Marriage 
(in percent) 



Fresh 

(N=94) 



Stanford 
Soph Junior 
(N=72) (N=93) 



Seniot 

(N=89) 



San Jose 
(N=167) 



Not at all 


6 


6 


4 


3 


8 


Only until children born 


4 


6 


3 


0 


8 


Also after children born 


8 


15 


10 


10 


6 


Not with pre-school children 


8 


7 


10 


12 


14 


Part-time or "free lance” work 


21 


29 


23 


18 


14 


after children born 


Return to work when children 


6 


3 


9 


8 


5 


in teens 


Return to work when children 
have left home 


3 


4 


3 


5 


7 


Quit when children born, decide 


38 


31 


26 


34 


27 


later whether to return 


Other 


3 


0 


7 


3 


1 


No response 


3 


0 


5 


• i 

i 


10 






In their second year after graduation from Stanford 56% of the women 
are married* Of the married women, 187o are In graduate school while of the 
unmarried ones, 43% are in graduate school-. This contrasts with 62% of the 
men in graduate school, a number that might be larger were it not for the 
1 ?% who are in military service. (This is difficult to assess because some 
or many men may be in graduate school because of the draft.) Some of the 
women in graduate school may have postponed marriage precisely because it 
would interfere with their occupational training. For others, graduate 
school may be a temporary station to be left in favor of marriage at the 
right opportunity. There is a large drop in graduate school attendance 
between the first and second year out of college. Forty-two percent of the 
women are in graduate school during the first year, only 29% are during 
their second year (Table 7). This of course in part reflects the fact that 
many women take one year of graduate training to obtain a teaching credential, 
A large number of married respondents to our follow-up questionnaire less 
than two years after graduation indicate considerable changes in their plans 
because of marriage or the arrival of children. That many women seem to 
find it difficult to reconcile marriage and advanced training raises the 
question of the optimal date of marriage and its relationship to career, 
a question we will discuss in the policy section of this chapter. 
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Table 7 



What Stanford Graduates of 1965 Do One and Two 
Years After Graduation 
(in percent) 





Men 

1966 


1967 


Women 

1966 1967 


1967 




(N=677) • 


(N=729) 


(N=365) 


Married 
(56%) 
(N=371) (N=209) 


Unmarried 

(44%) 

(N=162) 


Graduate school 


72 


62 


42 


29 


18 


43 


Job 


16 


21 


46 


52 


55 


48 


Housewife only 


0 


0 


9 


14 


24 


0 


Military service 


10 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


3 


3 


3 


5 


3 


9 



About 50% of both the married and unmarried women have jobs 
two years after graduation. Of these the largest percentages are 
in teaching, followed by business occupations which include sec- 
retarial work, selling, buying, bookkeeping. There is little 
difference in the jobs held by married and unmarried women and this 
may not be surprising given the fact of their common preparation. 

It is worth noting that the number of four-year college graduates 
in secretarial jobs is relatively small, about 5%. This goes 
against the commonly held assumption, shared by many students, 
that the principal jobs open. to women graduates from liberal 
arts colleges are in the secretarial field. 

The occupational decision as we have indicated is closely 
tied to the search for identity. For the women the search for 
identity is also strongly tied to the search for the man and her 
relationship with him. This raises very important questions about 
the fate of female autonomy strivings. Our society strongly supports 
female autonomy until college graduation, demanding at least equal 
performance by women as compared to that of men. Then it expects 
submission of a just budding academic, professional, and personal 
autonomy to a relatively traditional marital role. 






a 



Most women do not seem to be unwilling to make this switch* We have already 
seen that the occupational plans of the women are much in line with the con- 
ception that raising children and an occupation do not mix* In reporting on 
how they reached their occupational decision* the largest single factor 
mentioned by the women is that the influence of their male friends, which 
overshadows that of their parents, teachers or other people (Table 8). Eighty- 
three percent of the women are willing to have their husbands 7 wishes have 
priority over theirs. It turns out that this is considerably higher than the 
proportion of men who are willing to assume such priority (Table 9)--a possible 
foundation for later marital discord. 



Table 8* 






Stanford Women Seniors* (1965) Perception of Degree to Which 


Others 


Affected Postgraduate 


Plans 






(in percent) 








(N=27l) 






Person 


To a High Degree Moderately 


No Response 




and Much 


to Not at all 


Husband, Fiance, or Boyfriend 


37 


34 


29 


Father 


13 


85 


2 


Mother 


15 


83 


1 


Professor 


20 


79 


2 


^Condensed from Carole A. Leland. 


Women -Men -Work : 


Women's Career 




Aspirations as Affected by the Male Environment. Stanford, Calif. 


: 1966. 


Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 


p. 44-45. 








Table 9* 






Wishes Concerning 


Decision-making 


after Marriage 






(in percent) 


Stanford 








Men Women 

(N=272) (N=212) 


Husband to have priority 




57 


83 


Wife to have priority 




35 


9 


No response 




8 


8 


Significance of difference p<.001 




, 




*These data come from the study reported in Joseph Katz and Associates, 



No Time for Youth* 
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